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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker Griechisch und Deutsch von 
Hermann Diels. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1903. Pp. x + 601. 

By his long and fruitful labors in this field Professor Diels had 
proved his unrivalled fitness for editing the fragments of the pre- 
Socratics ; hence, while few were aware that the work conceived 
twenty years ago was nearing completion, the publication of it is 
sure to be welcomed everywhere with the highest anticipations. 
The author, indeed, speaks sadly of his inability, by reason of 
circumstances beyond his control, to realize his long cherished 
ideals and of the change in his plans thereby entailed. He had 
hoped to be enabled to base his work upon solid foundations pro- 
vided by adequate critical editions of those authors to whose 
writings is chiefly due the preservation of the fragments. But 
such editions do not exist, and in some instances have not even 
been undertaken. 1 Hence we possess only a manual designed to 
serve as a basis for lectures and as a guide for the use of beginners 
in philology and philosophy. 

It will be well, first of all, to glance at the contents of the 
volume. That which the author by the title designates as of prime 
importance is the editing and translating of the fragments them- 
selves. To these he has added the ' essential ' biographical and 
doxographical records. The number of names presented is sur- 
prisingly large. Professor Diels himself tells us that there are 
more than four hundred. Besides the long succession of pre- 
Socratics proper from Thales onward, our author, herein follow- 
ing Zeller, has included the ' Auslaufer ' of the Atomic school, 
albeit dating after the time of Socrates — Nessas, Metrodorus of 
Chius, Diogenes of Smyrna, Anaxarchus, Hecataeus of Abdera, 
Apollodorus, 2 Nausiphanes, Diotimus, Bion of Abdera, and Bolus. 3 
There are also four appendices : I. Cosmological Poetry, treating 
of Orpheus, Musaeus and Epimenides ; II. Astrological Poetry, 

1 While we are waiting for the edition of Laertius Diogenes promised by 
Martini, we are glad to note the great improvement made in the portions of 
the text here presented. 

3 Zeller, i b 966, following Clem. Strom. II. 417 A, writes Apollodotus ; but 
Diels is undoubtedly right in accepting the form found in Laertius and Pliny. 

"Not mentioned by Zeller. On the other hand, Diels does not regard 
Diagoras as deserving of special treatment, and Zeller also is in doubt on 
that score. But it seems strange that Diagoras should be excluded and 
Polyclitus added (p. 237), for his Canon was certainly not more truly philo- 
sophical than the opinions of Diagoras. 
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comprising Phocus and Cleostratus ; III. Cosmological Prose, 
including Pherecydes of Syrus, Theagenes and Acusilaus ; IV. 
The Older Sophists, embracing Protagoras, Xeniades, Gorgias, 
Prodicus, Thrasymachus, Hippias, Antiphon, Critias, the Anony- 
mus of Iamblichus and the anonymous Dialexeis. The volume 
ends with an exhaustive list of names giving references to the 
passages where they occur. 

In his preface Professor Diels promises 'in nicht allzulanger 
Zeit' a supplemental pamphlet in which he hopes to give a 
somewhat detailed justification of the text and the arrangement 
he has adopted, besides full indices to matters, words and sources. 
The admirable indices with which the ' Doxographi ' was provided 
give ample assurance that the addition will greatly enhance the 
value of the book. 

Of the collection of fragments one cannot but speak in terms 
of highest praise. Not only are we assured of a conservative 
and honest text, 1 but we are also measurably certain that no 
genuine fragment now accessible has been overlooked. Professor 
Diels has added a considerable number to those of the last 
previous editions ; and special publications in Hermes and in 
book-form have afforded ample opportunity for additions, if any 
were to be noted. On the other hand, there is everywhere 
evidence of sober judgment in the exclusion of alleged fragments. 
The categories 'genuine', 'doubtful', 'spurious', as here applied 
to the groups of fragments, will certainly prove helpful to the 
neophyte. 2 Nevertheless, one can hardly free one's mind from 
the impression, however difficult it may be to maintain one's 
doubts, that too much rather than too little has been accepted as 
genuine in the fragments of Philolaus and in the moral sentences 
of Democritus. 

Turning now to the translations, we find them simply but 
happily phrased without recourse to adventitious embellishment. 
It would be an easy matter to specify many passages where the 
rendering proves to be the best possible commentary. The 
translations of Parmenides and Heraclitus, previously published, 
had given us a foretaste of what was yet to come. Indeed, 

1 1 have not been able to convince myself of the soundness of the form 
napiararai, Parmen. fr. 16, 2. The transposition of depoc and yf/Q in Heraclitus, 
fr. 76, in accordance with the suggestion of Tocco, appears to me to be rendered 
rather doubtful by the comparison with Lucr. I. 783 ff. The conjecture &vu> 
6iu apdpov (Emped. fr. 32) for dib 6el bp6uQ is hazardous, although it bears the 
marks of genius. 

2 Like care has been exhibited in the doxographic reports concerning the 
Pythagoreans. The old stock is given and the later accretions rejected. 
I fancy, however, that more will be seen to be alluded to by Aristotle than 
has been suspected. For example, in Arch, fiir Gesch. der Phil., XIV. 395 ff., 
I labored to show that the conception of the wspcaadv as the jiiaov ix ov might 
have been known to Aristotle, since it was reported by Aristoxenus (cp. 
Vorsokr. p. 280, 1. 33 ff.). I did not then know, and apparently it has escaped 
the notice of Professor Diels, that Aristotle distinctly alluded to the notion 
Met. 1083 b 29 Sia tovto laug avrb to iv noiovciv h Tif irepiTrCJ ficoov. 
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obvious improvement over those of Mullach, Tannery and Burnet 
may be noted at almost every turn; perhaps the most striking 
advance is to be recorded in the rendering of the Eleatics, where 
a singular blending of the concrete and the abstract has often 
foiled the translator. One instance will serve sufficiently to 

illustrate my point : MellSSUS, fr. 7 el yap hzpoiovTM, avdyK.t) ro (6v ii!j 
ofioiov aval, dWa aTroWva&ai to 7rp6o~$€v eov, to 8e ovk tov yiptoSai. 

Here translators have regarded S/xolov as the important word in its 
clause and have rendered accordingly: 'necesse est ens non simile 
esse' (Mullach), 'then the real must needs not be all alike' 
(Burnet); while Diels has rightly perceived the characteristic 
Eleatic stress on etvat and translates 'so muss notwendiger Weise 
das, was ist, nicht mehr gleichmassig vorhanden sein.' On the 
other hand, the rendering ' sich trennt ' for dnaWax&j} in Diogenes 
of Apollonia, fr. 4 (p. 348, 1. 25), seems to me unfortunate: 
it suggests parting instead of departing. 

We may now consider the treatment of the biographical and 
doxographical records, which, though receiving no express recog- 
nition in the title, occupy by far the greater part of the book. 
As we have above stated, Professor Diels does not here profess 
to be exhaustive, but promises to offer what is 'essential.' In 
regard to the biographical notices I have remarked nothing 
deserving of criticism. The author's well-known studies in the 
chronology of the early philosophers have preeminently fitted 
him for the task of making a just selection from the mass of 
unequal testimony. Indeed the task was at this point compara- 
tively simple, because so clearly defined. The case stands very 
differently, however, with the doxographical reports. Here 
any attempt at exclusion, that is not based upon manifest untrust- 
worthiness, is likely to provoke question or dissent. In the nature 
of the case, the principle of selection must depend upon a 
conscious or unconscious evaluation, and that in turn will depend 
on the range of interest the compiler may have in the problems 
considered. Indeed, no student could well be expected to have 
set like value upon all phases of the thought of a people in a 
period at once phenomenally active and many-sided. Hence 
what seems to one unimportant, may appear to another supremely 
essential. 

The necessity of saving space and of keeping within the limits 
of a handbook was no doubt the determining factor in leading the 
author to present selections in lieu of the whole. Of the various 
notices in Aetius touching Thales only one (I. 7. 1 1) is reproduced. 
In the chapter on Heraclitus no reference is made to the numerous 
passages in Aristotle where the doctrine of the coexistence of 
opposites is referred to as violating the logical principle of non- 
contradiction, nor to the statement of Theophrastus, de senstt% 1, 
that Heraclitus asserted the perception of things by their opposites. 
One might be inclined to think that Professor Diels had rejected 
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the reading 'HpanXtiTov, long suspected, 1 were it not that the 
traditional text is printed in the chapter on Parmenides (p. 115). 
The notice possesses unusual interest because Heraclitus and 
Anaxagoras appear to be the only pre-Socratic philosophers to 
whom the doctrine is specifically referred, whereas Aristotle 
repeatedly speaks as if perception by contraries and interaction 
between the unlike were almost universally taught. Under Hera- 
clitus A 6, we might have expected at least a reference to Lucr. 
I. 647 ff., 666, etc. Again, Lucr. I. 830 ff. is quoted (p. 315) for 
the doctrine of Anaxagoras, while no mention is made of I. 
875 ff, a passage which is at least equally authentic and instructive. 
Professor Diels (p. 168, 13) quotes Arist. phys. 252 '7 ioiKtv 

'EpiredoicKrjs av flirelv i>s to Kpartlv koX Ktvflv iv pipei ttjv *«X/ay (cat to 
N«iKop virdpxei tois irpdyfiao'iv i£ dvdyKTjs, rjpepfiv di Toy fierafcv xpovov. 

Now there is another passage where the same subject is broached, 
and to my mind it is more clear and specific: phys. 250 b 26 

E. <C Xiyd > iv pipet Kivei<T0ai Kai jrdXtv r)pep.fiv, Ktvdcrdat pcv orav r) 

$i\ta €K TToWcbV 77017} TO €V lj TO NciKO? 7ToXXa «£ CVOff, 1)p*p.tiv 5 iv TOtff 

/icTagi xpovois? A somewhat similar instance occurs p. 315, 1. 21, 
where Professor Diels breaks off in the midst of Aristotle's 
report {phys. 203" 19 ff.) concerning Anaxagoras. 

There are several additions which, as it seems to me, would 
have greatly enhanced the value of this handbook. Compared 
to that of Ritter and Preller cross-references 3 and references to 
additional passages are few. No doubt there is vastly more 
presented here in the text itself; but, being certain that all the 
materials for the history of early Greek thought were ready 
to the author's hand, we cannot but regret that the added space 
required to refer briefly to what could not be reprinted in extenso 
should not have been provided even at the cost of a second 
volume. The supplemental pamphlet might in some measure 
supply the loss ; but the remedy would be tardy at best, as the 
value of a reference lies largely in being so obtruded as not to 
be overlooked. In like manner the admirable notes of Professor 

1 Philippson had proposed Democritus, Diels (Dox. p. 499) had thought 
of Clidemus ; but there is now no suggestion that this opinion is still enter- 
tained. I believe that Theophrastus meant Heraclitus, though I also believe 
that he was in error. I cannot now develop this point. 

5 In Poetarum Philosophorum Fragmenta, p. 118 on fr. 26, the passage was 
given, and hence there was less need of a special reference to it ; but in the 
' Vorsokratiker' that passage, together with many others that give the context 
in which the fragments are cited, is omitted. It seems to me that this is 
much to be deplored. The fragments of Heraclitus, indeed, are generally 
printed without the context. Of course there are special reasons, obvious to 
every scholar, for this procedure in the case of Heraclitus, but it is none the 
less to be regretted. 

3 Such references are more frequent in the adnotationes to the fragments in 
Poet. Phil. Fragmen., and lead one to expect them in the supplemental 
pamphlet. 
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Diels in his ' Herakleitos von Ephesos M beget the desire that they 
and many others like them, might be made accessible without the 
necessity of consulting all the special studies and editions which 
preceded the publication of the present volume. Notes as 
extensive as those in 'Parmenides Lehrgedicht' would of course 
be out of the question ; but Professor Diels has shown that he 
can put his point briefly. 

In his preface the author says : ' Die Anordnung des Ganzen 
musste die einzelnen Personlichkeiten moglichst getrennt halten. 
Gegeniiber der pragmatischen Zusammenfassung der Schulen, 
wie sie fiir die eigentliche Geschichtschreibung notig erscheint, 
hat es ein gewisses Interesse, nun auch einmal die Individuen als 
solche zu betrachten '. The idea is excellent and it has been 
admirably carried out; but there is involved in it, after all, a 
certain loss which might have been easily obviated. There are 
in Aristotle, in his commentators, and in the doxographers, many 
comprehensive statements which embrace either the whole range 
of 'physical' philosophers or a considerable number of them. 
Some of them refer to recognized ' schools ' which are generally 
grouped together by Professor Diels. It would seem quite 
possible, therefore, to have added them without seriously dis- 
arranging the order as we now have it. The most sweeping 
generalizations might have been placed at the beginning of the 
volume, the others before the special groups to which they 
severally refer. Some of these statements have, to be sure, been 
admitted because they chanced to name a particular philosopher, 
but most of them, if I mistake not, have been excluded on 
principle. Apart from the incidental value of having such state- 
ments appear under the head of stated thinkers, it would certainly 
be productive of good results to regard them as a special body 
of testimony. I am not aware that any one has ever critically 
considered their value as a whole, although every historian of 
early Greek thought is led to infer from them individually more 
or less important conclusions. 

As was inevitable with a work of such proportions, the book 
continued to grow even while passing through the press. The 
selection from the Persians of Timotheus (p. 491) was probably 
one of the contributions of the author's colleague, von Wilamowitz. 
Various minor points indicate that the whole was not altogether 
unified. P. 3, 1. 23, Diels reads airai, whereas, in a later quotation 
of the same passage (p. 72, Heraclitus fr. 38), he prints airo. 
Again, down to p. 166 marginal figures to number the lines of 

1 The note on fr. 108 on the cofybv nexopic/ievov, it seems to me, must certainly 
be wrong. If, according to Heraclitus, all is Fire, and Fire is God, then God 
cannot be Kexwpta/J-tvov. The case is different with Anaxagoras and Aristotle. 
With them the Notjf and God are separated from the world in order that they 
may touch it without being touched again ; Plato also regards the Ideas as, 
indeed, the causes, but not the sum of all things. But there is no room in 
the system of Heraclitus for such a conception. It seems to me that there is 
no need to identify go<I>6v, especially without the article, with the Deity. 
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the page are confined to the ' Lives' of Laertius Diogenes; from 
that page forward they are used almost everywhere, greatly 
facilitating reference. 1 

In a number of passages Professor Diels corrects errors in his 
Doxographi. Thus p. 135 he now rightly attributes to Zeno the 
Eleatic Aet. IV. 9. 1, which he formerly ascribed to Zeno of 
Citium (Dox., Index p. 705) ; p. 283, 1. 38, he now appears to 
look with some favor upon Reiske's conjecture, dran-oXovo-iv for 
MSS avaTToSoiW, though he cashiered the suggestion rather con- 
temptuously, Dox., p. 51. P. 343, 1. 9, he refers Aet. I. 3. 17, to 
Diogenes of Apollonia 2 rather than to Diogenes of Babylon 
(the Stoic), ' der in den Placita nicht vorkommt ' (cp. Dox., Index, 
p. 676). P. 345, 1. 43, he now rightly attributes Aet. IV. 9. 8 to 
Diogenes of Apollonia instead of Diogenes of Smyrna, 'der in 
den Placita nicht vorkommt '. 

There are also several passages in which I have noted more or 
less important changes from readings formerly adopted by the 
author. P. 142 (de Melisso, Xenophane, Gorgia, 974" 24) Diels 
now reads A t£» pepixdai to, whereas, in his special edition of the 
tractate (Berlin, 1900), he printed el ™ ptpixSai n. Laert. Diog. 
VIII. 52 he now accepts Sturz's conjecture 'HpaieXei8ijr (of Pontus) 
for MSS 'HpdicXeiror. To be sure he had already pronounced it 
probable in Poet. Phil. Fragmen., p. 75, 1. In Theophrastus, de 

Sensu, § 39) f°r XcTrrdraTov 8' iv ofs 17 8id8eaig daipptrpos, «al (DoX., 
p. 510, 16) he now (p. 344,1. 29) proposes X«7rrd, t« 8' iv oh <&v> 
f) 8id6eo-is a. %i. Ibid. §41, for paKporipov he Suggests pinporepov 
(p. 344, 1. 39), and for Wren Ka8dir(p f he reads Xenrat, < Kai a> 
Kaddncp (p. 344, 1. 43). In Aet. V. 15. 4 for MSS iv deppaaia 

(where he had suggested ivdtppavBivra, Dox., 426, 6) he now 
proposes h8eppa (p. 346, 15). Dox., 432, 23, Diels printed Aet. 

V. 20. 5 AioycVijs /u«T«^«ti' fuv aira ToC roijToO <al depot, 81a 8e to to pev 
ttvkvottjti, Ta 8i TrXeovaapw ttJs vypaaias , prjTe fttapoetaSai prjTf at<r3di>fo-6ai, 
Trpo<r(j)epa>s 8e aira 8iaK(t<rdai tois ptprjvoai irapeirratKoros tov fjycfiovinov. 

The passage was of course unintelligible. He now reads (p. 346, 
22 ff.) irpoo-<f)tpS>s 87 for n. 8e and irapairviraiKOTos (with Bernardakis) 
for napcTTTatKoTos, and omits the commas after vypaaias and 
alo-ddveoBai, thus giving what appears to be a sound text. 

1 The caption Aeltere Pythagoreer (p. 32) stands in such a way as to leave 
one in doubt what names it was designed to cover. Probably Cercops, Petron, 
Brotinus, Hippasus, Calliphon and Democedes, Parmiscus were intended. 
Similarly p. 340, 1. 36, under the head Idaeus, Diels says, ' Damit setzt Zeller 
den Philosophen des Merafii in Verbindung', etc. Perhaps it would be natural 
to conclude that Diels and Zeller identified the two philosophers, which is 
however not the fact, unless I am in error. 

5 In this Professor Diels is doubtless right ; but I am not entirely convinced 
of the truth of the general statement that Diogenes the Stoic is not mentioned in 
the ' Placita.' At any rate Stein, ' Die Psychologie der Stoa,' II. 3, n. 2, makes 
it appear not unlikely that Aet. IV. 5. 7 Aioyevt/c iv ry apri/piany nniXia ttj; 
Kap&ias, ijTis tori nvevpariKr/ (sc. tlvat to ijyepovinbv rsyf ijnixvi) does in fact refer 
to the Stoic, though Diels (Dox., Index p. 676, and Vorsokr., p. 345, 34 ff.) 
assigns it to Diogenes of Apollonia. 
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In view of Professor Diels's intention to give the ' essential ' 
doxographical material, the inclusion (p. 175, 1. 47) of the report 
of Censorinus 6, 6 (ex dextris partibus profusa (read profuso) 
semine mares gigni,at e laevis feminas Anaxagoras Empedoclesque 
consentiunt) indicates apparently a change of mind on the part 
of the author. Dox., p. 192, he had wrongly, I think, endeavored 
to invalidate the testimony of Censorinus 1 on this point by 
showing that Empedocles accounted for the male and the female 
on the basis of temperature, the former being warmer, the latter 
colder (see Vorsokr., p. 175, 1. 26 and fr. 67). It seems to me 
unquestionable that Empedocles in some way combined the two 
sets of ideas, — right and left with the hot and the cold. The 
connection of the male with the right and of the female with the 
left harks back to the avo-Toixiat of the Pythagoreans. 2 On the 
other hand, the physiological association of greater warmth with 
the right side is well attested by the words of Arist, de gen. 

atlim. 666 b 6 e ctt« b' f) mpdia roir jxiv aXXoir fmoif Kara pitrov Toil <ttt]6ik.ov 
T07rou, Tois 8 av6pa>TTOts fiLKpov els Ta cvavvpa TrapeyKXtvovaa npbs to 

avio-oiv rfjv KaTa\\rv£iii rw apKTrepS>v. 3 While Parmenides and Em- 
pedocles were in accord with the Pythagoreans in associating 
the male with the right, the female with the left, they disagreed 
in regard to the relative warmth of the sexes and the regions of 
the earth in which they were assumed to have first sprung into 

existence. Aet. V. 7. I 'E. lipptva Ka\ 6r)\ea ytyvecrBai Trapa 6epporr\Ta 
Kai yjfVXpoTrjTa' o&tv iaToptiTai tovs pev TrpwTovs appevas Trpos dvaroXrj 
icai p.to-T][i(3pia ytyevrjo-dai p.a\\ov etc ttjs y^ff, Tas &€ BrjXetas trpos rais apKTOis. 
2. II. avTio-Tpo(pa>s' Ta p.iv irpbs Tait apKTois apptva fiXao-rrjvai yrov yap 

'It is corroborated by Oribasius, Vorsokr., p. 176, 28, and by Galen on 
Emped., fr. 67. 

5 For Parmenides, see fr. 17 ; for Anaxagoras, Arist. de gen. anim. 763 b 31 S. 
I was not aware that the dependence of Parmenides, Anaxagoras and Em- 
pedocles in this particular on the teachings of the Pythagoreans had been 
observed, but now find that it was noticed (for Parmenides) by Gomperz, 
Griech. Denker, I., p. 149. 

3 Compare also the reference of the male to the south, the female to the 
north, of which I speak below. In view of the large measure of Aristotle's 
indebtedness to Empedocles, it is not improbable that this point of physiology 
also was derived from him, especially as Empedocles recognized a law of 
compensation in other matters. Cp. Vorsokr., p. 173, I. 36 ff., I. 40 ff.; p. 177, 
1. 10 and Theophr. de causis plant. I. 21 f. See also Clidemus, Vorsokr., 
p. 340, 1. 20 ff. 

1 The reference of the males to the hvaroKii causes some difficulty. According 
to Aet. II. 10. 1 Pythagoras identified the right side of the world with the 
avaroliKa pipi). Cp. Vorsokr., 287, 2off., and Zeller I., 438ff. Possibly the 
difference in the assignment of right and left to the earth may be due to the 
distinction between the real and the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies. 
The Pythagoreans may well have been divided in their opinions on this score 
(cp. Oenopides, Vorsokr., p. 240, I f). In that case the same difference 
might be assumed between Parmenides and Empedocles, the latter naturally 
adopting the more scientific view. Cp. Aet. II. 10. 2. I do not know what, 
if any, connection Empedocles supposed to exist between hvaTolfj and /ieo7j/i(}pia. 
Possibly it was nothing but the uncritical combination of two Pythagorean 
views concerning the identification of the ' right ' with the regions of the earth. 
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nvKvov fitTix flv fXtiovos), ra he jrpor rais pcarjp/iptais drjXfa irapa. tyjv 
apaiorqTa. 1 Cp. Arist. de part. anim. 648" 9-33. 

During my rather careful perusal of the book under review, 
a number of questions have thrust themselves upon my attention, 
only two of which I will here mention. In some respects it is to be 
regretted that almost all the secondary records we have of the early 
Greek philosophers are more or less directly due to Aristotle and 
his successor Theophrastus. There seems to be no doubt that the 
pre-Socratics, in their philosophy of nature, offered by preference 
mechanical explanations of the phenomena which they observed. 
The mind of Aristotle, however, was apparently quite incapable 
of conceiving a purely mechanical process; hence we may fairly 
expect a rather thorough-going restatement of earlier views in 
accordance with his mental bias. Aristotle, for example, deals 
freely in conceptions which belong to the category of aXXoiWtr. 
Here and there he does, indeed, betray his inability to find the 
notion purely conceived and employed by his predecessors; 2 but 
he makes no doubt that it is there in one disguise or another. 
I am not now prepared to state categorically that the pre-Socratics 
did not know what AWolaois was, but it is my distinct impression 
that such would be found on investigation to be the case. If there 
exists a detailed consideration of the question, it has escaped my 
notice. 

Another question, closely related to the foregoing, has to do 
with the significance of the mVij<7«s dlSios attributed to so many 
of the earlier philosophers. The indications — not too numerous, 
nor too certain, I admit — of the doxographical records would seem 
to suggest that most of them postulated a vortex by which 
changes, apparently qualitative, were effected by means of the 
purely mechanical processes of condensation and rarefaction 
or of interchange and composition. Cp. Arist. de caelo 295" 7 ff. 
If this suggestion should prove to be true, the homogeneity and 
continuity of early Greek thought must have been vastly greater 
than is generally supposed. The apparent diversity of doctrine 
in fundamentals we should then have to explain on the reasonable 
assumption that the philosophers themselves were most inclined 
to emphasize divergencies in opinion from their predecessors, 
and that the doxographers would most naturally select for report 
the more striking points of difference. In this way we might find 
a justification for many of the otherwise unsupported generaliza- 
tions of Aristotle and the doxographers which have commonly 
been dismissed as unworthy of credence. 

1 Here, as was common after Anaximenes, the rare is identified with the 
hot, the dense with the cold. Cp. Aet. II. 20. 8 and Parm. fr. 8, 57. 
Since &epp6v ) ( ilwxpdv were standing hvavridTrjTc^ it is possible that they were 
admitted into one or the other Pythagorean table of ovoroixiai. Cp. Alcmaeon, 
Diels, Dox., 442, 5. 

2 Cp. de gen. et corr. 314' II 0001 tie irXeia tt(v vkrp> cvbg ridiaatv o'iov 'Ej«7re- 
6okXijs ml 'Avaj~ay6pac ml Aevunriroc, tovtoli; dt erepov (sc. aXkoiwaiv ml ykvEOiv 
avayttri eiTcelv). Kairot 'Ava!;ay6pa£ ye ttjv oladav <pwvi)v (sc. aXhoiuoiv) qyvoTjaev 
teyei yovv a<; rb yiyveodat ml a7r6?.Xva6ai ravrbv mSion/ne rip aXkoiovadaL. 
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To return now to the book under review, there are a few more 
matters which may receive brief notice. Professor Diels (p. 262) 
seems to credit the authenticity of Plato's Epist. VII. I confess 
that I do not share his hesitation (p. 91), in regard to Epicharmus 
fr. 3 (fr. 171 Kaibel), ' wahrend 3, das der Form nach echt 
aussieht, dem Inhalt nach nicht dem Anfang sondern friihestens 
dem Ende des 5. Jahrh. anzugehoren scheint.' To me it seems 
an evident forgery, as much from considerations of form as of 
matter. The entire machinery of question and answer is distinctly 
Platonic, and in particular the manner of asking a leading question, 
3p' e<TTiv avXrjals ti wpaypa; is clearly an imitation of a mannerism 
of Socrates reproduced by Xenophon (Mem. 2. 2. 1 ; 4. 2. 22) 
and Plato (e. g. Gorgias 454 C and passim). In the much- 
debated passage Cicero ad Qu. fr. II. 9. 3, Diels (p. 166) reads: 
Lucretii poemata ut scribis ita sunt : multis luminibus ingenii, 
multae etiam artis ; sed (cum veneris) virum te putabo, si Sallustii 
Empedoclea legeris, hominem non putabo. I can best express 
my dissent from this text by referring with full approval to 
Professor Hendrickson's note in A. J. P. XXII., 438 ff. 

I have kept a list of the more important typographical errors 
which I chanced to note, and give it here, believing that it 
will be welcome. P. 17, 1. 1, insert comma after i ytwijBr) ; p. 17, 
1. 28, read {<»mm for (a>ia> ; p. 18, last line but four, read quae- 
cumque ; p. 20, in Aet. IV. 3, 2 Professor Diels should not have 
abbreviated 'Aca^«Vijr with 'a. under the head of Anaxi- 
mander; p. 27, 1. 3, read 6 for 8; p. 27, no. 6, I. 1, insert 
comma after epao-v\os; p. 31, 1. 32, read tow for roii; p. 39, no. 8, 
read 620-16 for 620-61 ; p. 47, there are two sections numbered 
41 without apparent reason; p. 89, 1. 12, read pepcos for pApus; 
p. 93, omit period at end of second verse; p. 119, fr. 2, 1. 2, read 
voa>v for vo5>u; p. 122, in the passage Simpl. phys. 30, 13. the 
comma should follow <tk6tos instead of nip ; p. 126, de M. X. G. 
976 b 36, a comma, not a period, after d/uVjji-oi/ ; p. 176, 1. 44, omit 
comma after bCvaodai; p. 237, 1. 16, omit period at end of line; 
p. 239, 1. 16, read Procl. for Ppocl.; p. 259, 1. 30, read A. 4. 5. for 
A. 4. 6.; p. 249, 1. 7, read ravro for toto; p. 264, 1. 1, read quin for 
quia ; p. 281, 1. 9, read rats for rots ; p. 295, 1. 3, read alrai for avr£>t ; 
p. 313, 1. 36, read o-sXt^i for o-fX^c ; p. 339, 1. 1 1, read fr. 4 for fr. 3 ; 
p. 369, 1. 15, read 500-497 for 500-407 ; p. 369, 1. 24, read yfyoj-ws 
for yemvas; p. 379, 1. 41, read nullo for multo; p. 395, 1. 46, read 

lav for %av ; p. 474, 1. I> read ■nerrvKvapcvov for -p.eva>V, p. 488' '• "51 
read TH2 for Tns ; p. 489, 1. 17, read comma for period after aa. 
I have taken exception to so much in Professor Diels's book 
that I fear I may seem to be trying to pick flaws where only the 
sincerest homage is due. The only adequate excuse for so 
extended a criticism of the book is that it deserves all the praise 
and all the study one can bestow upon it. Indeed, the work of 
so great a master is above all praise I might express. The book 
is destined to be the recognized handbook of pre-Socratic 
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philosophy for generations to all those who are fitted to use it, 
and therefore, and for that reason alone, it has seemed well to 
indicate some of the needs which it does not meet. The faults 
which I have signalized are those which grew out of the plan, 
and touch the execution of the plan at only a few minor points. 
Indeed, Professor Diels himself will be the first to recognize that 
our disappointment is his own ; namely, that he has not been able 
to give us the complete edition of the pre-Socratics for which we 
had hoped and has been compelled to content himself with 
issuing a handbook. Our gratitude for that which he has pro- 
vided will be best shown by the diligent and intelligent use we 
make of it. 

Iowa College, Grinnell. W . A. HEIDEL. 



Marius HjEGStad. Hildinakvadet, med utgreiding um det 
norske maal paa Shetland i eldre Tid. Christiania, 1900. 
Pp. x + 108. 

On his journey to the Shetland isles in 1774 the Scotch 
scientist, George Low, collected some Specimens of the Norse 
Language, among which was an old lay recited to him by 
William Henry, a peasant from the island Foula. The Specimens 
also included the Lord's Prayer in Shetlandic and a list of Foula 
words. On his return to Scotland Low wrote a book concerning 
his journey to the Shetlands and a journey which he made to 
the Orkneys. His manuscript, which is dated 1777, included the 
ballad, to which he gave the title, " The Earl of Orkney and the 
King of Norway's Daughter: a ballad." Low's manuscript, which 
is the only one we have of the lay, is preserved in the Advocates 
Library, Edinburgh. The lay was first printed in Barrie's History 
of the Orkney Islands, 2nd edition, by James Headrick, London, 
1808, and again in 1838 in the 1st number of P. A. Munch's 
" Samlinger til det norske Folks Sprog og Historic" Low's work 
was first published in 1879 by Joseph Anderson under the title, 
"A Tour Through Orkney and Shetland," by George Low, Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. Studies toward an interpretation of the lin- 
guistically so difficult lay have been made by Professor Sophus 
Bugge, for whom a phototype reproduction of the pages in Low's 
manuscript which contain the lay were made in 1884 by Professor 
Joh. Storm, who that year was in Edinburgh. An edition of the 
lay with a commentary and translation into Old Norse by Professor 
Bugge is soon to appear. The present edition, which is therefore 
the first critical edition, is also based on the copy of 1884. 

Prof. Haegstad's work purports to offer a correct interpreta- 
tion of the text with an examination of its phonology, but 
the age and character of the lay and its relation to other 
northern forms do not fall within the scope of the author's work. 
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